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Preface 


Few communities can exist without the unpaid activities of volunteers. The care of 
the elderly or disabled, the commitment to environmental protection and nature 
conservation, the activities of election workers or lay assessors, honorary positions 
in communities, sports clubs, and churches; all these tasks and functions are in fact 
dependent on volunteers. How can we understand voluntary work? How essential is 
it for this kind of work to remain unpaid and to be carried out by so-called laypersons 
with special motives? And what follows from this for the interaction between 
voluntary work and professionalized, paid employment? These are the questions 
we address with this book on volunteer work. 

This book offers a comprehensive view of the phenomenon of volunteer work: it 
combines motivational questions with questions of corporate organization and the 
social environment. In particular, it is the first book to present volunteer work in 
detail as a psychosocial resource, a source of well-being that should not be overused 
or abused. This book is a clear instruction on how to design volunteer work tasks and 
where boundaries must be respected (i.e., not straying into “illegitimate” tasks that 
exceed the goodwill and/or competences of the volunteer community). It is based on 
15 years of research into volunteer work in Europe. It offers an insight into cultural 
and national differences and provides concrete advice for the organization of 
volunteer work. 

We will show that: Volunteering fulfills many functions—for the individual and 
for the community. This finding is well documented empirically through both 
quantitative data and interviews. However, the ways in which the various functions 
are distributed or shift over time and how they are related to the given political, 
organizational, social, and individual framework conditions is something that 
requires nationwide volunteer reports on the one hand and hypothesis-driven 
research on the other—those are the questions that this book reports on. We will 
argue from an occupational and organizational psychological perspective and also 
refer to gainful employment. Even though psychological research on volunteering is 
not very well developed, the available findings are considerable: 


vi 


Preface 


The motives of volunteers are multifunctional, and the various functions (learn- 
ing, social interaction, value reference, etc.) change during the course of the 
commitment. Volunteering at an older age fulfills a balancing function to 
professional life. 

While in gainful employment, the holistic nature and variety of tasks are central; 
similarly, autonomy and the meaningfulness of the activity are important to 
volunteers. 

Even if it can be assumed that healthy, socially competent, and secure individuals 
are more likely to volunteer, it can be shown that volunteering keeps people 
healthy: Volunteering keeps people healthy, promises recognition, and serves to 
fulfill meaning. 


Zurich, Switzerland Stefan Giintert 
May 2021 Theo Wehner 


Harald A. Mieg 
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Chapter 1 
Definition of Volunteer Work and a Model x: 
of Volunteer Activity 


Volunteer work can best be defined as a free, non-profit activity that usually serves 
the common good. The aspect of voluntariness is essential and distinguishes it from 
other forms of work. Anyone who speaks of volunteer work is not just talking about 
individual helping behavior or civic engagement but, indirectly, always also about 
the national system of gainful employment within which volunteer work takes place 
and with which it must be compatible. 


1.1 Introduction: A Clarification of Terms 


We propose a reference definition that can be adopted, modified, or extended 
depending on the emphasis of the research topic or practical use (Mieg & Wehner, 
2002): 


Volunteer work refers to non-profit activity including unpaid, self-organized or institution- 
ally organized, socially oriented work; this means a personal, non-profit commitment that is 
connected with a regular, project- or event-related expenditure of time, which could in 
principle also be carried out by another person and could potentially also be paid for. 


This definition refers to three essential characteristics of volunteer work, which 
should also be taken into account by research: 


1. Voluntariness: The activity is free, autonomous, independent. From this follows: 
The coordination of volunteer work with gainful employment is not trivial; this 
coordination cannot be based solely on the logic of volunteer work. 

2. Non-profit status: Volunteer work constitutes a not-for-profit system that adds 
value to society. A central question here is: How can this type of service and its 
added value—e.g., as social capital—be grasped without merely thinking about 
monetarization? 
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3. Meaningful activity: Voluntary work is a meaningful activity, whereby the 
question must be asked: What are the underlying motives? What can we learn, 
from volunteer work, for work in general and for the system of gainful employ- 
ment in particular? 


The term “non-profit” is used analogously to non-profit organizations and foun- 
dations to emphasize the contribution to the common good. We will use the 
reference definition in those places where we want to emphasize the special charac- 
teristics of voluntary work. Otherwise, we will also refer to them as “voluntary 
work” or “volunteering.” However, volunteering is not the same as lay work: Many 
experts and professionals also undertake voluntary work within their field of exper- 
tise; moreover, volunteers can develop expertise for their work (cf. Mieg, 2001). 


1.2 Volunteering in Europe: Statistics, Trends 


We assume that voluntary work says something not only about individual helping 
behavior in the respective civil society within which it takes place, but—because of 
the aspect of work—is also closely related to the respective constitution of the 
national system of gainful employment. Thus, one can ask: 


* Is volunteer work neutral and only secondary to gainful employment? The area of 
volunteer work then defines a parallel world to gainful employment and is to be 
understood similarly to the area of value-oriented religious practice or many 
balance-oriented hobbies. 

* Is volunteer work complementary or even compensatory to gainful employment? 
Voluntary work would then offer room for motives and fulfillment of meaning 
that might not be provided by gainful employment. 

* The function can also be instrumental: Voluntary work might also serve gainful 
employment, e.g., if biographically or professionally relevant qualifications and 
skills are to be acquired through voluntary work. 

* [tis conceivable that volunteer work is to be understood in a recompensatory way 
to gainful employment: Some people are so satisfied with and grateful for their 
work (and their lives) that they want to give something back to society through 
voluntary work. 

e It is also conceivable that the relationship between voluntary work and gainful 
employment may be conflictual, at least at times, whether because time commit- 
ments cannot be mutually agreed upon or even that ideological rifts might 
emerge, for example, if an employee in the chemical industry also volunteered 
for Greenpeace. 


In the following, we summarize the most important findings of the European 
Quality of Life Survey (EQLS). 

The most recent EQLS survey of 2016 interviewed around 37,000 people “face- 
to-face” in the 33 European states (28 EU member States and five candidate 
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Fig. 1.1 Voluntary work in European countries (Eurofound, 2017, Fig. 34) 


countries). The survey report devotes a separate chapter to voluntary work and 
organized social activities (Eurofound, 2017). Although the numbers of people 
involved in voluntary work (see Fig. 1.1) vary greatly, the average is impressive: 
One in three EU citizens (33%) carried out some voluntary work during the previous 
12 months—similar to that for 2011. Rates of volunteering range from 6% in 
political parties or trade unions to 19% in educational, cultural, sports, or profes- 
sional organizations (op.cit., p. 94). 

With regard to the social profile of volunteers, the picture that has been familiar in 
the literature for many years is evident: Rates of volunteering are in fact higher 
among the employed than among the unemployed in the EU as a whole—and 
consistently so at country level. Higher volunteering rates, whether occasional or 
regular, are also associated with a higher level of educational attainment and higher 
income (p. 95). 


1.2.1 Trends in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland: From 
Formal to Informal Volunteering, Shorter Duration 
of Commitment, but Minor Changes in Gender 
Distribution 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland produce volunteer surveys based on population- 
representative telephone interviews. In Germany, the surveys (approximately 38,000 
participants) have been conducted every five years since 1999. All findings reported 
here are from 2019 (see BMFSFJ, 2021). For Switzerland, data from the fourth wave 
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of the survey (about 5000 interviews) are available from 2019 (see Lamprecht et al., 
2020); for Austria, from the third wave (about 4000 interviews) and the survey year 
2016 (see BMASK, 2016). The three—predominantly German-speaking—countries 
have particular specifics but are nevertheless compared here, given their similarly 
pronounced engagement rates and survey instruments. Germany is one of the largest 
EU countries, with a resident population of about 83 million, of which about 14% are 
non-German citizens. Austria is home to around 8.6 million people, of which 
foreigners make up about 16%. Switzerland, which is not part of the EU and has 
three language regions, has a population of around 8.5 million, with foreigners 
making up around 25%. 

In all three countries, a distinction is made between formal volunteering (carried 
out in associations and organizations) and informal volunteering (self-organized and 
carried out outside the home). The Swiss data reveal a trend that is also evident to a 
lesser extent in the other surveys: A shift in engagement (of 6%) from the formal to 
the informal sector. For the 55 to 74 age group, the ratio is 44%:52% (formal: 
informal) and even rises to 77% for informal neighborhood help for this age group 
(see: www.beisheim-stiftung.com). In the report from Germany, this observation 
reads as follows: “More and more committed people carry out their activities in 
informally organized frameworks, which generally have flatter hierarchical struc- 
tures and require fewer management and board positions” (BMFSFJ, 2021, p. 40). 

In Germany, approximately 17% of volunteers spent six or more hours per week 
on their commitment in 2019. Since 1999, there has been a trend toward less time- 
intensive volunteering: The proportion of volunteers who invest a lot of time in their 
volunteering activities (six or more hours per week) fell by 6%, while the proportion 
of those who invest significantly less time (up to two hours per week) rose by 9% 
over the same period. The same trend can be seen in Austria and Switzerland. 

In connection with the participation rate, the gender distribution is also interest- 
ing. Whereas in Germany, the first four waves (from 1999 to 2014) consistently 
showed higher engagement among men (in 1999, the difference was 10%), in 2019, 
there is no longer a statistically significant difference, this also being true for the 
other two countries. Furthermore, in all three countries, women are more involved in 
the informal sector, and men are more involved in the formal sector, with differences 
of between five and seven percent. Ultimately, these differences in distribution 
reflect the classic, rather conservative division of roles. 


1.2.2 Persistent Inequalities: Income and Education 


Differences in volunteering are evident—in all volunteer surveys known to us—not 
only in gender distribution, but also in age groups, between rural and urban 
populations, employment status, occupational status, and household income or 
form. To put it in a nutshell: the more well-off individuals are, the higher the 
participation rate. This is particularly evident for educational attainment (which is 
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supportive for voluntary work) and, nowadays, migration background (less 
supportive). 

As an example, the difference between persons with the highest and lowest 
educational attainment given for selection is a full 25% in Germany for the survey 
year 2019 (high education = 51%, low education = 26%). While in Austria in 2016, 
persons with compulsory education volunteered at 21%. Many experts and pro- 
fessionals also undertake voluntary work within their field of expertise. This unequal 
participation rate is additionally evident for the two sectors: Fewer people with only 
compulsory basic education are engaged in the formal sector. This means for 
participation rates in the formal sector for Switzerland in 2019: people with low 
educational attainment: 21%, with high educational attainment: 40%. In the informal 
sector, the ratio is 32% vs. 44%. 


1.2.3 Volunteering Fulfills Many Functions: Wanting 
to Make a Difference “In a Small Way” 


From the beginnings of psychological research on volunteers to the present day, the 
question of volunteers’ motivations, attitudes, and motives has been and remains 
central. No volunteer survey, therefore, refrains from also asking about motivations 
for getting involved. The motivation has changed little over the last 10 years or more: 
Fun is high on the list, which, however, should be more aptly described as “enjoy- 
ment of the respective voluntary activity;” this is at least confirmed by self-reporting 
and qualitative interview data (see Wehner & Giintert, 2015). Consistently across all 
three countries, the three primary reasons are the desire: (1) to get together with other 
people, (2) to help or to do something useful: Wanting to make a difference “in a 
small way.” 

The fact that volunteering or helping one’s neighbors might also benefit one’s 
professional life is a relevant consideration for just under a quarter of volunteers in 
Austria in 2016. Sixteen percent of those involved also expect their unpaid commit- 
ment to help them enter a profession or paid employment. Whereas in 2006, only one 
in 12 people expected to benefit from volunteering when starting a career, by 2016, 
this proportion had risen to one in five. This is a trend that has also been evident in 
other volunteer surveys in recent years (see Freitag et al., 2016; Simonson et al., 
2017; Stadelmann et al., 2010): In the working society, volunteering is becoming 
increasingly relevant for career biographies and is now also frequently listed in the 
curriculum vitae. As we can see, the boundaries between work and non-work are 
shifting, and this has implications for civic engagement, neighborhood help, and 
voluntary association activities (see Rosenkranz & Görtler, 2002). 
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1.3 Volunteer Work as a Meaningful Activity 


We understand volunteer work as a meaningful activity. There is now a wealth of 
research on the concept of meaningful work. The approaches lead back to ideas that 
shaped science at the beginning of the twentieth century. On the one hand, the 
Russian activity theory (Aleksei N. Leont'ev)! and its social-cultural view (Lev 
S. Vygotski); on the other hand, the phenomenological thinking in German philos- 
ophy and sociology (e.g., Alfred Schütz, Hannah Arendt) with Arendt's plea for a 
“vita activa” as a legacy (Arendt, 1958: The Human Condition): Only in deliberate 
social practice, i.e., vita activa) can we do justice and dignity to ourselves and the 
human condition at the same time. In the context of this book, we should add that 
meaningful work as vita activa is also a means of maintaining good health. 

For our context, we would like to present volunteer from the perspective of 
research on the meaning of life (Schnell, 2020). According to this, meaningful 
work is characterized by four peculiarities: significance, purpose, coherence, and 
belonging. Schnell and Hoffmann (2020, p. 2) provide the following explanations: 


* Significance means the "perceived impact of personal action, or non-action.” 

* Purpose refers to the "availability of a direction, serving as a compass when it 
comes to making decisions and choosing goals." 

* Coherence describes a "sense of comprehensibility and consistency." 

* Belonging means “perceiving oneself as part of something larger than the self, as 
having a place in this world." 


With reference to volunteer work, we would like to make two additions. Firstly, 
volunteer work—as meaningful work—is “temporally complex" (Bailey & Madden, 
2017): with its own temporal work rhythm, allowing for personal control of time, for 
working slowly but diligently, etc. The main resource we invest in volunteer work is 
our time, and this, unlike money or reputation, is in principle non-renewable. 

Secondly, volunteer work is deeply social. Bailey et al. (2019) call this a paradox 
of meaningful work: One must be with others to get to oneself: “meaningfulness 
arises in the context of self-fulfillment and self-actualization, yet it is dependent on 
the *other' for its realization." (p. 490). The deeply social character of volunteer 
work can be very aptly represented by how Karl E. Weick (1995) described 
sensemaking in organizations: It is grounded in a person's identity construction; it 
is driven by plausibility rather than accuracy; it is ongoing (now, retroactively, in 
constant adaptation); and it is enactive: With volunteer work, the world is set up as it 
should be (“enacted”), even if it is still far from any notion of perfection. 

Volunteer work means the donation of meaning by personal activity, and— 
according to Arendt—a "disclosure of the agent in speech and action" (Arendt, 
1958, chap. 24). We close with three quotations, which prove representatively, for 


'The work of Theo Wehner's Zurich research group (and Wehner & Güntert, 2015) was based on 
the activity theory of Leont'ev (Leontjew, 1981, 1982; cf. Wehner et al., 2015), which, however, is 
not available in English. 


1.3 Volunteer Work as a Meaningful Activity 


many, how much volunteer work turns around the motive of meaningful work and 


enactive sensemaking: 


“I can make myself useful anywhere. But here I get something back that I usually 
don't get so easily. What it really is, I can't say so easily—and I don't have to" 


(43-year-old coordinator of a hospice group). 


"To experience meaning is what I am all about! If I were paid for the work, I 
would no longer do it, then I would have to make comparisons, deal with 
performance and who knows what else" (64-year-old volunteer at a university 


hospital). 


"[. ..] if the whole thing doesn’t make sense to me anymore, then I can and would 
stop immediately; I don't need to know what makes sense to someone else—I 


have a feeling for it" (58-year-old volunteer with the Swiss Red Cross). 


Meaningful Work: A Study on Firefighters A key difference between 
volunteer work and gainful employment is that volunteer work is usually 
unpaid, while pay and the accompanying livelihood security is a feature and 
important motive for gainful employment. Compensation seems to have a 
strong influence on motives, as empirical findings show that motive structures 
differ among volunteers once the commitment is remunerated (Strubel et al., 
2016). In this context, Lehmann et al. (2018) investigated and compared the 
experience of meaning in life in gainful employment and volunteer work using 
the example of firefighters. The central question was whether there are differ- 
ences in the experiences of meaning when the activities in gainful employment 
and volunteer work are the same or at least similar in many aspects. 

For the study, 45 professional and 100 volunteer firefighters from Germany 
were surveyed. To investigate meaning in life, the study participants answered 
the Sources of Meaning and Meaning in Life Questionnaire (Fragebogen zu 
Lebensbedeutungen und Lebenssinn: Schnell & Becker, 2007) that distin- 
guishes 26 sources of meanings. The results of the study are clear (see 
Fig. 1.2): Although professional and volunteer firefighters operate in a similar 
activity environment and even have more similarities than differences in their 
motivational structures and job satisfaction (Kals et al., 2016), the results 
clearly show differences in the expressions of some sources of meanings. 
That is, volunteer firefighters are more likely to draw on more diverse sources 
of meanings than professional firefighters. 

Particularly noteworthy is the source of meaning “generativity.” 
Generativity as a central developmental task describes the feeling of leaving 
a trace in life; a reverberation that lasts beyond one's own death. Generativity 
also characterizes the ability to take responsibility and care for subsequent 
generations. If the individual does not succeed in mastering the developmental 
task of generativity, he or she falls into a health-threatening stagnation 
(Erikson, 1982), which is often described and perceived as a midlife crisis. 
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Fig. 1.2 Experience of meaning in life among professional vs. volunteering firefighters (data from 
Lehmann et al., 2018). Values range between one (least) and five (most) 


1.4 The Voluntary Engagement of Older People 


For various reasons, high expectations are associated with the voluntary commit- 
ment of older people. From a sociopolitical perspective, the volunteer work of this 
population group can be understood as a valuable resource, as older people have 
freer access to their time and can contribute a wealth of experience. Furthermore, 
volunteering is seen as an opportunity for older people, as it offers opportunities to 
participate in social life, to experience social inclusion as well as recognition, and to 
be able to engage in meaningful activity. It is therefore not surprising that in Austria, 
too, the highest participation rate of 57% occurred within the 60-69 age group, and 
that 43% of 70-79 year olds still volunteer (BMASK, 2016, p. 17). 

Furthermore, the engagement of older people benefits not only volunteer organi- 
zations and society as a whole but also the individuals themselves. A large number of 
studies have shown that volunteering by older people is associated with better 
physical and mental health (Li & Ferraro, 2005; Luoh & Herzog, 2002), lower 
probability of illness, better mental well-being, greater life satisfaction (Onyx & 
Warburton, 2003), lower mortality (Harris & Thoresen, 2005), and better general 
well-being (Baker et al., 2005). This list includes aspects that people want for old age 
or need for successful aging (Rowe & Kahn, 1997). 
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A meta-analysis (Okun & Schultz, 2003), which included all available and 
comparable studies, showed that in old age certain functions are indeed mentioned 
more often or less often than by younger volunteers. Above all, the career function, 
but also the experience function, i.e., the desire to learn new things, becomes less 
important with increasing age. In turn, the importance of the social adaptation 
function increases. This means that people become more active voluntarily with 
increasing age because their circles of acquaintances and friends are also active 
voluntarily. This can be explained by the socioemotional selectivity theory 
(Carstensen et al., 1999), which states that as people age, they become increasingly 
aware that their lifespan is limited. As a result, older people begin to focus more on 
the present and not just the future, which results in a shift in primary goals in life. 
Close social acquaintances become more important, while the pursuit of success and 


the acquisition of new knowledge and experiences become less important (Fung 
et al., 2001). 
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Chapter 2 MR) 
Volunteer Work as a Matter of Motivation x: 


Hardly any other topic has stimulated more research on volunteering than the 
question of what motivates volunteers and keeps them committed to their engage- 
ment. This chapter first presents an established approach to classifying and measur- 
ing the diverse motives for volunteering. Subsequently, this approach is extended 
and reflected on from the perspective of self-determination theory. 


2.1 The Functional Approach 


Clary et al. (1998) applied the so-called functional approach to the analysis of 
volunteer work. Inspired by research on the functions that are served by attitudes, 
they shed light on the multi-faceted motivational foundations of volunteer work. 
What psychological functions can volunteer work fulfill? Their findings describe the 
following six motivational functions: 


* Values: Volunteers can express their own values through voluntary work; those 
values typically related to solidarity and humanitarian concerns (example state- 
ment: "I can do something for a cause that is important to me"). 

* Understanding: Volunteer work provides the opportunity to gain experience, 
acquire new skills, and become a competent actor in a certain domain; under- 
standing oneself better also falls into this category (example: "I can explore my 
strengths"). 

* Career: The professional career can be promoted by volunteer work, be it through 
networking or the usefulness of volunteering as an attractive asset listed in one's 
CV (example: “Volunteering will help me to succeed in my chosen profession"). 

* Social: Performing volunteer work might reflect the expectations of important 
others; through their involvement, volunteers might signal their integration into 
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that group of family and friends (example: “People I am close to want me to 
volunteer"). 

* Enhancement: Volunteer work can increase one's self-esteem; as a volunteer, you 
feel needed (example: “My volunteering makes me feel better about myself"). 

* Protective: Volunteer work may protect from negatively experienced feelings and 
can offer distraction from worries (example: “No matter how bad I have been 
feeling, volunteering helps me to forget about it"). 


To record these functions of volunteer work, Clary et al. (1998) developed a 
corresponding measurement instrument in the form of a questionnaire: the Volunteer 
Functions Inventory. With five statements per function, volunteers rate the impor- 
tance of this aspect in motivating their own voluntary work. The Volunteer Func- 
tions Inventory is not only suitable for comparative research (between countries or 
different types of volunteer work), but can also be used in practice, for example, to 
gain an overview of the motives of volunteers within an organization. Studies that 
have used the Volunteer Functions Inventory report that the values and understand- 
ing function accurately represents respondents’ motivations for volunteering (e.g., 
Oostlander et al., 2014a). 

Key to the functional approach to volunteerism is the assumption that different 
people can perform the same volunteer work and still hold fundamentally diverse 
motivations for the respective activity. One person may volunteer to visit hospital 
patients in order to support lonely people and thus express personal values. For 
another person, this commitment may be linked primarily to an ambition to work at 
that hospital in the future. Furthermore, volunteer work can fulfill several indepen- 
dent psychological functions simultaneously for the same person. Expressing 
humanitarian concerns while also being interested in acquiring skills and gaining a 
new perspective on things is certainly no contradiction at all. 

The functionalist perspective on volunteer work offers ideas on how to keep 
volunteers committed to their activity. The benefits associated with volunteer work 
should match the respective motivational functions expressed by the volunteers 
(Stukas et al., 2009). Volunteer managers, for example, who acknowledge the 
volunteers' tasks and efforts in a document that can be added to a résumé, provide 
a clear match for the career function. 


2.2 Extensions of the Functional Approach 


The value function, as measured by the Volunteer Functions Inventory, is clearly 
aligned with the values of solidarity and compassion for people in need. Numerous 
organizations in which volunteers are active pursue the goal of changing the root 
causes (e.g., political and social conditions) of suffering and need. Fighting for social 
justice can be a strong motive for volunteering in human rights organizations, for 
example. For this reason, Jiranek et al. (2015) propose the social justice function as 
an extension of the functional approach. It can be empirically demonstrated that this 
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motivational function, in addition to the already established functions of the Volun- 
teer Functions Inventory, explains volunteers’ intention to continue their engage- 
ment (Jiranek et al., 2013). 

A second example of how to extend the functional approach comes from a 
significantly different area of volunteer work. Some volunteering activities offer 
immediate and attractive opportunities to experience something extraordinary that is 
not possible in other areas of life. People who volunteer for a major international 
event such as the Olympic Games or soccer championships, for example, experience 
this unique or rare event first-hand, take part in the action and get an exclusive look 
behind the scenes of the event. In other words, the activity itself has a high reward 
value for people who are interested in the subject area in question. Giintert et al. 
(2015) describe this motive for volunteering as an experiential function and show 
that for volunteers for whom this experiential function is very important, tasks 
providing autonomy in decision-making are particularly important and satisfying. 

These are only two examples of extensions to the functional approach. Adding or 
refining some of the original six functions suggested by Clary et al. (1998) does not 
challenge the basic tenets of that framework. Rather, such extensions illustrate that 
volunteer work may serve a remarkably wide range of functions. This multiplicity of 
functions can be addressed by volunteer managers to fine-tune the volunteer task and 
“tailor” benefits to attract and retain a diverse group of volunteers. 


2.3 A Self-Determination Theory Perspective on Volunteer 
Motives 


For each person, volunteering may serve multiple functions simultaneously. This 
key functionalist notion, however, does not imply that all volunteer motives show 
similarly strong associations with important outcomes. A study by Stukas et al. 
(2016) demonstrated that self-oriented motives and other-oriented motives were 
differentially associated with volunteers’ satisfaction and sustained volunteering. 
Most importantly, the value function—the motive to volunteer in order to express 
one’s values of solidarity and humanity—correlates more strongly with the satisfac- 
tion, the intention to continue the commitment, and also the health of the volunteers 
than functions that focus on increasing self-esteem or direct personal benefit. To 
shed light on these correlational patterns, self-determination theory can be used as a 
framework to interpret the quality of motivation that is inherent in various types of 
volunteer functions. Some types of motivation go hand in hand with the experience 
of freedom, volition, and self-determination, while other motives are associated with 
the experience of being controlled, under pressure, and alien to one’s true self. 

The core idea of self-determination theory (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Gagné & Deci, 
2005; Giintert, 2015) is to take a qualitative perspective on motivation beyond a 
simple quantitative one. Different people can show similarly strong effort when 
performing a task, but still experience disparate emotions. One volunteer confronted 
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Fig. 2.1 Four types of motivation according to self-determination theory 


with a challenge might experience freedom, choice, and flow while solving this 
problem. Another person might show similar diligence and effort, but may lack the 
experience of joy and volition completely and instead be driven by pressure from 
outside or by the fear that their self-worth is at stake. 

Self-determination theory differentiates between self-determined and controlled 
types of motivation. Figure 2.1 links the different types of motivation to the 
experience of either self-determination or control. The quality of these types of 
motivation is described using examples from the context of volunteering: 


* Intrinsic motivation represents the prototype of self-determined motivation. 
Performing the activity is rewarding in itself. Intrinsic motivation refers to the 
search for optimal challenge and personal growth. Volunteers who are interested 
in and want to learn more about a specific topic show intrinsic motivation. They 
are absorbed in the activity and may experience flow (cf. Csikszentmihályi, 
1990). No rewards or punishments are needed; the simple joy in the activity is 
sufficient to sustain the effort. Some fundamental aspects of volunteer work 
increase the likelihood that intrinsic motivation is experienced. Volunteers 
choose organizations and tasks based on their interest and talent. If they were to 
experience excessive demands, volunteers can probably adjust their involvement 
more easily than paid employees who make their living out of a similar type 
of work. 

* Identified regulation of extrinsic motivation is a second type of self-determined 
motivation characterized by the experience of freedom and choice. Labeling 
intrinsic motivation as the prototype of self-determination does not imply that 
extrinsic motivation is, by default, associated with pressure, control, and alien- 
ation. Behavior that is extrinsically motivated is instrumental to some goal that is 
clearly separated from the activity itself. Extrinsically motivated activities are 
often not, per se, interesting or fun. An example from the volunteer context 
illustrates the conceptual difference. Volunteers supporting an animal shelter 
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Intrinsic Identified Introjected External 
Sample and target size motivation regulation regulation regulation 
Healthcare sector (124 participants; Millette & Gagné, 2008) 
Satisfaction 0.33** 0.23** 0.03 —0.22* 
Intention to leave the —0.177 —0.20* —0.18* 0.177 
organization 
Performance 0.07 0.09 —0.02 —0.03 
Social services and education (349 participants; Haivas et al., 2012) 
Satisfaction 0.50** 0.29** 0.14** 0.07** 
Intention to leave the —0.18** —0.16** —0.16* 0.02 
organization 
Work engagement 0.31** 0.37** 0.11** —0.27** 
Health and social services (1845 participants; Oostlander et al., 2014b) 
Intention to continue the 0.19** 0.12** 0.05* 0.03 
activity 
Work engagement 0.58** 0.45** 0.34** 0.24** 


Non-negative values (range 0 to 1) represent positive correlation strength. Negative values represent 


inverse correlation (maximum —1). The table was slightly adjusted and taken from Giintert, 2015. 


Significance levels: f p < 0.10. * p < 0.05. ** p < 0.01 


might take on the task of walking dogs on a regular basis; for many people, this 
volunteer task will be rewarding in itself as they enjoy the company of a dog. The 
same volunteers might also help clean the cages at the animal shelter; for most 
people, this strenuous and dirty work will not be experienced as fun and inter- 
esting, but rather as important and useful for a goal beyond the activity itself, that 
is, to keep the animals healthy and attractive for adoption. If a person fully 
understands the importance of a task and identifies with the respective values, 
the regulation of that behavior is endorsed by one's core sense of self. 
Introjected regulation of extrinsic motivation represents a controlled type of 
motivation. The activity is not fully supported by the person's core sense of 
self, but rather regulated by feelings of guilt, shame, or the need to please other 
people. Volunteers who continue their engagement not because of strong identi- 
fication with the goals and values, but rather because they do not want to miss the 
attention or cannot distance themselves from expectations, experience this quality 
of motivation. 

External regulation of extrinsic motivation represents the most controlled type of 
motivation. The behavior is regulated by rewards or punishments that are external 
to the activity and often under the control of other people. In the context of 
volunteering, this quality of motivation may be observed when volunteers mainly 
focus on tangible benefits such as boosting their career using a prestigious 
voluntary role. 


The four types of motivation described by self-determination theory are differ- 


entially related to volunteer outcomes. Table 2.1 shows, for three different samples, 
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Fig. 2.2 Linking four types of motivation according to self-determination theory to six motives 
according to the functional approach 


the correlations between the four qualities of motivation and various indicators of 
successful volunteering. 

Overall, self-determined types of motivation—that is, intrinsic motivation and 
identified regulation of extrinsic motivation—are more strongly related than are 
controlled types of motivation to favorable outcomes. In a longitudinal study by 
Giintert and Wehner (2015), self-determined motivation was positively associated 
with both general and organization-specific role identities of volunteers several 
months later. This finding is in line with self-determination theory’s assumption 
that the self-determined quality of motivation is both an expression and a prerequi- 
site of personal growth and an integrated sense of self. 

Using the framework of self-determination theory, the findings of Stukas et al. 
(2016) can be revisited. Volunteers’ motives, as described by the functional 
approach were differentially related to favorable volunteer outcomes. As illustrated 
in Fig. 2.2, the four qualities of self-determined vs. controlled motivation presented 
in Fig. 2.1 can be systematically linked to the six motivational functions—i.e., 
volunteers’ motives—described by Clary et al. (1998): 


* Values: The motive to express one’s values through volunteering is clearly 
aligned with identified regulation’s focus on endorsing values. 

* Understanding: The learning opportunities as a motive for volunteering are linked 
to the element of curiosity inherent in intrinsic motivation. 

* Career: Boosting one's career through volunteering puts emphasis on the useful- 
ness of that activity; the external evaluation of one's performance as a volunteer 
might trigger the experience of external regulation and control. 

* Social: The concern about other people's expectations as a motive for 
volunteering clearly links to controlled types of motivation. 
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* Enhancement: This volunteer function can be associated with both controlled and 
self-determined types of motivation. Self-worth contingencies (e.g., being proud) 
can be linked to introjected regulation; however, enjoying the company of others 
(e.g., making friends) is associated with intrinsic motivation. 

* Protective: This motive is associated with the usefulness of volunteering to 
address negative emotions; similarly to the enhancement function, this motive 
is linked to self-worth contingencies and, thus, to controlled types of motivation. 


Taken together, the concept of self-determination not only describes a relevant 
aspect of the volunteer experience, but also explains the differential impact of 
various motives as described by the functional approach (see also Giintert et al., 
2016). 
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Chapter 3 
Volunteer Work as an Organizational Task se 


3.1 Volunteering as a Process 


The initial decision to volunteer should be distinguished from the willingness to 
continue to do so and to show effort. In the process of volunteering, new factors 
influencing motivation become apparent. The specific nature of the tasks that 
volunteers undertake, the behavior of the volunteer coordinator, contact with the 
people who are to benefit from the commitment, cooperation with other volunteers 
and professional staff of the organization, the reactions of the private environment, 
and the policies and strategies of the organization as a whole: these factors and many 
more influence whether volunteers develop a feeling of solidarity during the course 
of their engagement, and a commitment to the organization (e.g., Alfes et al., 2017; 
Grant, 2012; McBey et al., 2017; Nencini et al., 2016). To further emphasize the 
process perspective on volunteering, Chacón et al. (2007) developed a three-stage 
model of volunteers’ duration (see Fig. 3.1). 

For volunteers who work in an organization over an extended period, the role they 
play becomes an essential part of their own identity (Penner, 2002; Piliavin & 
Callero, 1991; Piliavin et al., 2002; Thoits, 2021). Grube and Piliavin (2000) 
distinguish between a general role identity as a volunteer and an organization- 
specific role identity. If this stage is reached in the process of volunteering, the 
commitment is less easily called into question, even in the face of adversity and 
disappointment, because volunteering expresses an important aspect of one's own 
personality. In its strongest form, role identity means that the person engaging in this 
activity can be the person you truly are or want to be—in addition to other roles, of 
course. For organizations that want to work with volunteers, it is important to 
encourage the development of an organization-specific role identity, because volun- 
teers who have developed a general role identity and who have a specific good cause 
at heart may decide to divert their limited voluntary time to other (competing) 
organizations within the field. 
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Fig. 3.1 Functional approach and role identity theory in a temporal context (cf. Chacón et al., 
2007); figure taken from van Schie et al. (2015). Chacön et al. (2007) developed this three-stage 
approach based on the functional approach (Clary et al., 1998; Stukas et al., 2009) and the role 
identity approach (Grube & Piliavin, 2000). This process perspective was empirically corroborated 
by Vecina et al. (2010) 


3.2 Three Basic Psychological Needs as Orientation 


Self-determination theory offers an explanation of why some particular motives for 
volunteering are more closely associated with desirable goals. However, when it 
comes to designing volunteer work in a way that is self-fulfilling for the volunteers 
themselves and useful for the people and organizations that benefit from it, self- 
determination theory offers further concepts that provide orientation for such design 
considerations. 

Basic psychological needs can be distilled from studies on self-determined or 
controlled types of motivation. The satisfaction of these basic needs is considered 
necessary for people to succeed in a fulfilling life—characterized by self- 
determination and freedom. Three basic psychological needs are identified (see 
Deci & Ryan, 2000): 


* Need for competence: People strive to deal competently with their social and 
material environment; expanding their own skills and abilities is a basic 
human need. 

* Need for autonomy: people strive to experience themselves as the origin of their 
own actions; having choices and not being subjected to any constraints is 
considered a basic need. 

* Need for relatedness: For healthy psychological development, people depend on 
being able to feel involved in close and often cultivated relationships with other 
people. 


These three basic needs can be either satisfied or frustrated in different life 
contexts. Whether self-determined motivation can be experienced depends on the 
satisfaction of these needs, as illustrated by the following example: A volunteer is 
introduced very well to their area of responsibility and has the opportunity to receive 
continuous training in order to take on new tasks during the course of their commit- 
ment (need for competence). The coordinator encourages the volunteer to make their 
own decisions, responds with honest interest to questions, even if they contain 
criticism, and does not closely monitor the volunteer (need for autonomy). Finally, 
the volunteer feels part of a team; the atmosphere is characterized by mutual respect; 
there are other people involved in the volunteer work with whom they can also talk 
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openly about personal issues; and socializing also finds its place (need for 
relatedness). 

According to self-determination theory, the conditions are thus created, firstly for 
intrinsic motivation (the experience of optimal challenge and the experience of being 
absorbed in the activity), secondly for identified regulation (the insight into the 
necessity and meaning of various tasks, even if they are uninteresting or even 
unpleasant). While one might expect cultural differences in the relative importance 
of each need (for example, the need for autonomy might be higher in individualist 
than in collectivist societies), interestingly, each basic need is equally essential for 
psychological well-being throughout a broad range of highly varied cultures (Deci & 
Ryan, 2008). 


3.3 Neglected Importance of Tasks and Organization 


When designing volunteer work, it is possible to draw on the rich experience of work 
and organizational psychology in the context of gainful employment (for an over- 
view of various concepts, see van Schie et al., 2015). Although theories should not 
be blindly transferred, but should always include the basic characteristics of volun- 
teer work, it is nevertheless worthwhile for practitioners to be aware of established 
starting points, for example, in the design of tasks. 

A classic concept for the evaluation and design of tasks, which is still used for 
orientation after 40 years, is Hackman and Oldham’s (1976) Job Characteristics 
Model. This model identifies five job characteristics that make up the motivational 
potential of a work activity (the following sample statements are formulated in 
relation to a volunteer activity): 


* Skill variety: (“In my volunteer activity I do many different things”). 

e Task identity: (“My volunteer activity is structured in such a way that I carry out a 
complete work process from start to finish"). 

* Task significance: (“My volunteer activity has a significant impact on the lives of 
other people"). 

* Autonomy: (“With my volunteer activity I can make many decisions 
independently"). 

e Feedback: from the activity itself (“When performing my volunteer activity I can 
easily determine how well I am working"). 


Volunteering with high motivation potential strengthens both intrinsic motivation 
and the identified regulation of those tasks that are primarily useful and necessary but 
not necessarily interesting. Several studies (e.g., Maas et al, 2021; Millette & 
Gagné, 2008; Neufeind et al., 2013; van Schie et al., 2014, 2015) show that task 
design also pays off in the area of volunteering in order to support sustained 
engagement. 

Making volunteer work more motivational does not mean that all tasks need to 
become cognitively more challenging. Even simpler tasks can be combined to form 
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holistic task packages, and scope for independent decision-making can also be 
provided for less complex tasks. The activity characteristics "significance" and 
"feedback" pose a particular challenge. In many volunteer activities, the significance 
of the task for the lives of others seems so obvious that one might assume that one 
does not have to become active in making already motivational work even more 
appealing. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile finding creative ways to strengthen the 
relationship between volunteers and recipients and to make the impact of 
volunteering more visible. The concept of "relational job design" (Grant, 2007) 
provides valuable inspiration in this respect. 

A striking feature of the organizational context is undoubtedly the leadership 
theme (for an overview, see Zaccaro et al., 2008). Not only in paid employment but 
also in volunteer work, managers or coordinators can have a positive influence on the 
motivation, satisfaction, and continuation intentions of their paid employees or 
unpaid staff (e.g., Benevene et al., 2020; Boezeman & Ellemers, 2014; Cho et al., 
2020; Dwyer et al., 2013; Posner, 2015). Although the word leadership is initially 
surprising in the context of volunteers and unpaid workers, it can also be used to 
refer to a person who is voluntarily engaged: Formally active volunteers are usually 
guided by a coordinator from the NPO (non-profit organization). Volunteers them- 
selves also find inadequate leadership and coordination problematic (Mathou, 2010). 
Some studies have shown that a leadership style that supports autonomy is partic- 
ularly conducive to the motivation of volunteers (Baard et al., 2004; Haivas et al., 
2012; Oostlander et al., 2014). In gainful employment, support for autonomy implies 
that supervisors show interest in their employees’ ideas, express confidence in their 
abilities, and encourage them to ask questions and be independent. Similarly, 
coordinators who create a sense of autonomy rather than control can promote 
motivation and, consequently, positive attitudes and intentions among volunteers. 

Another feature of the social environment is the frequent discussion, especially in 
the context of volunteer work, of organizational recognition (Mathou, 2010). For 
example, Cnaan and Cascio (1998) recommend promoting the intrinsic motivation 
and productivity of volunteers by means of symbolic rewards (such as thank-you 
letters, certificates, free training, prizes). Güntert (2007), on the other hand, was able 
to show that organizational recognition brings not only positive but also negative 
aspects, as it can also create feelings of “duty” among volunteers. Some volunteers 
consider their being allowed to work as a volunteer to be recognition enough; 
additional recognition can therefore cause "slight stress" (see also van Schie et al., 
2019). In summary, there is no generic recipe; instead, each setting requires the 
involvement of volunteers and the authenticity of all. 
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3.4 The Successful Design of Volunteer Work: 
An Empirical Study 


The empirical study presented in the following was designed on the one hand to test 
the transferability of concepts from work and organizational psychology to volunteer 
work (cf. van Schie et al., 2015). On the other hand, it was also intended to identify 
relevant design characteristics for sustained engagement of volunteers. In this way, 
we contribute to closing a gap in volunteer research. The reported analyses are based 
on the information provided by 2222 volunteers from four major social and chari- 
table organizations (NPO) in Switzerland, who were involved in 27 different pro- 
jects. Over a period of 1.5 years, our study collected design characteristics and then 
(just over one year after the initial survey) indicators of sustained engagement from 
the same volunteers; thus, responses from 889 persons are available at two measure- 
ment points. 

Overall, the results present the following picture: 

From the volunteer’s point of view, the characteristics of the tasks (i.e., varied 
and significant tasks with direct feedback on work performance) are particularly 
relevant for an activity that is enjoyable from the volunteer’s perspective and that 
enables liveliness, dedication, and a feeling of being absorbed in the activity itself. 

The task characteristics thus also indirectly promote volunteers’ commitment—to 
the benefit of the recipients of their assistance—because autonomously motivated 
volunteers are probably also more committed to the recipients (cf. Weinstein & 
Ryan, 2010). 

The usually high level of satisfaction among volunteers can be maintained or 
improved if the components of the organizational framework, such as the flow of 
information and the coordinators’ management style, are consistent. 

The volunteers’ loyalty to the NPO, on the other hand, is gained when the 
volunteers’ personal values are aligned with those of the organization. Only the 
perceived fit of the values also promotes the volunteers’ willingness to work towards 
purely organizational concerns (cf. Bahat, 2020). 

Who was interviewed? 


* Age: Half of the volunteers surveyed were aged between 61 and 70, and almost a 
quarter were between 71 and 80 years old. Only 6.2% were aged 40 or younger. 

* Gender: Almost two-thirds of the volunteers interviewed were female, although 
there were large shifts in gender balance depending on the project. 

* Volume of volunteer work: Four out of five volunteers invest up to five hours per 
week in their work for the NPO. Only 3.2% commit 11 hours or more per week. 

* Duration of volunteer work: About 60% of the volunteers have been working for 
their organization for up to five years, with one in six having been with the 
organization for 11 years or more. 

* Commitment to recipient and NPO: Almost half of those surveyed volunteer not 
just for one but for several organizations at the same time. 
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The seven largest volunteer projects, which together make up almost 80% of the 


total sample are: 


1. 


2. 


Integration project: Volunteers support the integration of foreign-language chil- 
dren and young people through weekly activities at their homes. 

Driving service: Volunteers use their own car to drive people with limited 
mobility to a doctor’s appointment, therapist, etc. 


. Community work: Volunteers in communities complement the well-being of 


older people and strengthen social networks and communities in the locality. 


. Fiduciary service: Volunteers support elderly people with commercial and 


administrative tasks (e.g., tax returns). 


. Crisis telephone: Volunteers work in shifts to staff a telephone hotline that is 


available around the clock to help with worries or problems. 


. Visiting service: Volunteers regularly visit and spend time with an older and 


isolated person. 


. Sponsorship: Volunteers act as sponsors for children from needy families, giving 


them time and attention and possibly helping them with homework. 


3.4.1 The Findings for the Task Characteristics 


The volunteers in our study rated the work motivation potential of their activities 
rather positively (see Fig. 3.2). The greatest motivators are the significance of the 
activity for other people and the holistic nature of the activity (i.e., involvement in 
the activity from start to finish). Volunteers, on the other hand, are less likely to 
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Fig. 3.2 Task characteristics among seven volunteer projects 
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experience the possibility of decision-making autonomy, the variety of tasks, and 
direct feedback on their own performance from the tasks themselves. However, even 
these values are still considered positive. 

The projects differ quite considerably in all task characteristics, except for their 
significance. There are, for instance, variations in the decision-making autonomy, 
diversity, and holistic nature of the tasks. It is therefore not surprising that the driving 
service, which is similar to a free taxi service, displays less decision-making 
autonomy and variety of tasks. On the other hand, the experienced wholeness of 
the task—for example, an immobile client is collected from home, driven to a 
doctor’s appointment and returned home—is very much present. In contrast, the 
sponsorship and integration projects show great decision-making autonomy and 
variety: here, children and young people are cared for in a private environment 
without the organization being directly involved. Consequently, there is a great deal 
of freedom to make decisions independently and to arrange the tasks in a varied 
manner. However, these volunteers experience very little holistic approach to their 
tasks. 


3.4.2 Findings on Organizational Characteristics 


Overall, the organizational and social framework is positively rated by volunteers 
(see Fig. 3.3), except when it comes to recognition by NPO employees. It is 
noticeable that the support provided by the volunteer coordinators is rated as very 
good, as is the flow of information within the organization and the recognition by the 
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Fig. 3.3 Organizational characteristics (congruence of values; information flow; support by coor- 
dinators; recognition by recipients, NPO employees, and one’s own private sphere) 
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recipients. Respondents are less positive concerning the congruence of values and 
recognition from the private environment. 

Projects show the greatest variability in relation to recognition by NPO 
employees. The only project that scores remarkably well here is the crisis telephone, 
which is probably due to the fact that this institution is almost exclusively run by 
volunteers and has very few permanent employees. The sponsorship and integration 
projects, the visiting service, and the transport service, on the other hand, are 
conducted in private environments or in an environment that is clearly related to 
the recipients and therefore probably have very little to do with the organization, 
such that there are likely to be few encounters with employees. 


3.4.3 Findings on the Indicators of Sustained Engagement 


In general, the interviewed volunteers express extremely high satisfaction, with more 
than 9096 describing themselves as being very satisfied. Less than 1% are little 
satisfied with their activities. In comparison, the joy of work is also very high but 
somewhat wider distributed. Almost half of the volunteers describe themselves as 
having above-average work enthusiasm, while around a quarter have below-average 
work enthusiasm. The indicators of sustained engagement focus more on NPOs, and 
the findings must be put in perspective: Only one in seven respondents identified 
strongly with their organization, two-thirds expressed a medium level of identifica- 
tion, while just over 2096 of volunteers regard the NPOs as only a small part of 
themselves. 


Organizational Change in a Volunteer Fire Department: A Study (Freund 
& Kals, 2020) An organizational development process in a German volunteer 
fire department was accompanied over several years. The affected members 
were interviewed at various points in time about the planned or implemented 
organizational changes and their commitment. In parallel, a control group of 
firefighters who were not affected by the changes was always surveyed (almost 
5000 firefighters were involved in this study). The organizational development 
process included various structural measures to make volunteering in the 
volunteer fire department more attractive to both existing and potential new 
members and easier to reconcile with demands from other areas of life. 

The ways in which volunteers evaluate the planned changes in the volun- 
teer fire department, and what advantages or disadvantages the reforms entail 
from their perspective, play a weighted role in their decisions regardless of 
whether they support or resist these changes. Thus, the perceived appropri- 
ateness of the changes to the organization and to the situation in which it finds 
itself emerged in the study as the strongest predictor of commitment to these 
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Fig. 3.4. Influence of volunteers’ judgments on their willingness to accept or resist proposed 
changes. The numbers “0.17,” “0.32” and “0.44” indicate a strong influence or correlation (beta 


weights of regression analysis, adapted from Figure 1 in Freund & Kals, 2020) 


changes. The extent to which the committed believe planned reforms are 
meaningful and appropriate for their organization is thus critical in gaining 
their support (see Fig. 3.4). However, the issue of whether the reforms entail 
disadvantages for volunteers themselves—in the sense of additional work and 
effort—does not play a role. This neither prevents volunteers from advocating 
for change nor motivates them to resist change. 

Thus, volunteers invest their time, the main—and often scarce—resource in 
volunteer work, without further ado additionally for the further development 
of the organization, if they assess its purpose as appropriate and meaningful. 
Here, the nature of classic volunteer work in particular, in which unpaid time 
and effort are taken on for the good of the community, clearly comes to bear. 

Additional time commitment is not a significant barrier to change in 
volunteer organizations. However, committed volunteers do resist planned 
organizational change if they perceive it to threaten the organization's dis- 
tinctive values. A perceived threat to the values important within the fire 
department emerged as the most significant predictor of resistance to change 
and as detrimental to support for change. In the case of the volunteer fire 
department, comradely, traditional-conservative, and hierarchy-related values 
were relevant in this regard (see also Yarnal et al., 2004). The characteristic 
values that are important in each case may, of course, vary across organiza- 
tions due to the heterogeneity of volunteerism. 

Furthermore, it is particularly evident in the context of organizational 
change that consistent individual and organizational values act as a means of 
binding volunteers to the organization: The more important it is to volunteers 
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that organizational core values remain intact even in the context of change, the 
more satisfied they are with their volunteer work and the higher their commit- 
ment to the organization. This corresponds to the view of volunteering as a 
value-based and-motivated activity, and once again indicates that value con- 
gruence is central to volunteers’ commitment to an organization. 
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Chapter 4 A) 
Volunteering as a Psychosocial Resource im 


It may seem paradoxical that working without remuneration can contribute to well- 
being, yet this is precisely what has been observed in empirical studies: Volunteer 
Work can act as a psychosocial resource. In order to understand this rationale, it is 
important to see volunteering within the context of the salutogenic model and role 
theories. This helps explain how volunteering can: 


* Contribute to maintaining health and promoting well-being. 
* Complement or compensate other areas of activity, especially paid employment. 
* Contribute to a better work-life balance. 


4.1 The Salutogenic Approach to Volunteering and Health 


The term salutogenesis was first coined by Aaron Antonovsky (1979) and is a 
framework that stands in stark contrast to the traditional, pathogenic approach to 
health and medicine. Whereas pathogenesis focuses on what makes individuals ill, 
salutogenesis delves into factors that help them thrive, even in the face of adversity. 
Such factors are primarily of the psychosocial type, where the different environ- 
ments a person navigates play a key role. In sum, psychosocial resources can be 
defined as the individual differences and interpersonal characteristics of the envi- 
ronment that have beneficial effects on mental and physical health outcomes (Taylor 
& Broffman, 2011). At the core of the salutogenic model stands the concept of sense 
of coherence and its three pillars (Antonovsky, 1987): This is the idea that stress 
reduction and health promotion can be achieved when our environments are per- 
ceived as structured and predictable (comprehensibility), we feel capable to meet the 
demands posed by the environment (manageability), and these demands are seen as 
challenges worthy of our effort (meaningfulness). The salutogenic model has ignited 
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Individual and contextual factors 
when? 


- Age 

- Duration of volunteer work 
- Social integration 

- Physical and psychological 


reso Ce Health indicators 
- Motives of volunteer work 


- Self-reported health 

- Psychological well-being 

- Resilience (or mental resistance) 
- Depression 

- Stress and Burnout 

- Chronic pain 

- High blood pressure 

- Mortality risk 


Psychosocial mechanisms 
why? 


- Self-determined action 

- Social connectness, meaningfulness 
and positive mood 

- Interplay between life roles 

- Health-conscious behavior and 

physical reactions 


Fig. 4.1 Illustrating the context and causal factors for volunteer work and health. The double 
arrows leave the direction of causality open, i.e., bidirectional influences are considered. Single 
arrows indicate how contextual factors influence the relationship between volunteer work and 
health. (Source: Figure 7.1 from Ramos & Wehner, 2015) 


new interest in recent years (Bauer et al., 2020), and the link between sense of 
coherence and health/well-being has found empirical support (Eriksson, 2017). 

It is therefore clear that volunteering can be seen as a psychosocial resource from 
a salutogenic perspective: As a self-determined activity, we expect volunteers to 
experience a sense of control/autonomy over their tasks and meaningfulness in their 
engagement. Interpersonal characteristics, such as feedback, recognition, and social 
support, translate into enhanced individual factors such as a sense of competency, 
mastery, and belongingness, all of which strengthen an individual’s psychosocial 
resources. 

However, the relationship between volunteering and well-being is far from being 
a linear one. Whereas some factors serve as psychosocial mechanisms that explain 
how and why this relationship exists, certain individual and contextual factors 
explain when, or under which circumstances, volunteering and well-being are 
correlated. Figure 4.1 provides an overview of the different mediating and moder- 
ating factors considered in the scientific literature. We hereby provide some empir- 
ical evidence based primarily on longitudinal studies reported in Ramos and Wehner 
(2015), as well as more recent studies. 
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Psychosocial mechanisms: Why, or how, is volunteering associated with health 
and well-being? The central explanatory approach is found in the aforementioned 
salutogenic approach as well as in the theory of self-determination, which has been 
previously presented in connection with the motives of volunteer work (Sect. 2.3). 
Weinstein and Ryan (2010), for example, have laid out a multi-method series of 
studies that show how self-determined autonomous prosocial behavior can influence 
well-being for both the helper and the recipient. In addition to self-determination 
theory (see Sect. 2.3) and salutogenesis, the role-enhancement thesis (Greenhaus & 
Powell, 2006; Grzywacz & Marks, 2000) provides a framework for how the 
volunteer role can spillover to other domains, compensating or complementing 
other life roles. Some of the key findings for mediating effects are (cf. Ramos & 
Wehner, 2015): 


* Volunteering can lead to social connectedness and a sense of belonging, which in 
turn can mitigate depressive symptoms, according to longitudinal studies (Musick 
& Wilson, 2003; Russell et al., 2019). 

* Studies have shown that volunteering can bring about a sense of meaningfulness 
in our actions and the feeling that “our work matters." This, in turn, translates into 
psychological well-being and improved self-rated health (e.g., Piliavin & Siegl, 
2007). Recognition from others further underscores that sense of meaningfulness, 
yielding beneficial changes in well-being such as lower ratings in depressive 
symptoms and higher life satisfaction (Matthews & Nazroo, 2021). 

* In the long run, volunteer work is associated with increased happiness, higher 
self-esteem, greater life satisfaction, and more successful accomplishment of 
tasks, which correlate with positive mood, and lead to higher self-esteem and 
life satisfaction (Thoits & Hewitt, 2001) and lower cardiovascular risk according 
to a randomized controlled trial (Schreier et al., 2013). 

* Volunteers report higher satisfaction with their marriage and family life (Jirovec, 
2005). 

* Volunteer work correlates positively with paid work engagement, which in turn 
correlates with better work performance (Rodell, 2013). 

* Older volunteers are more functional in other life domains and less prone to 
depression than non-volunteers of the same age (Lum & Lightfoot, 2005). 

* Volunteers acquire better coping mechanisms for work and everyday life and 
build stronger social networks that enable them to deal successfully with their 
living conditions (Luoh & Herzog, 2002). 


Individual and contextual factors: Under which circumstances does volunteering 
have a positive impact on health and well-being? As stated earlier, volunteering does 
not automatically equate to better health. In fact, recent studies have questioned this 
thesis, as they have found no causal effects for volunteering, e.g., when controlling 
for personality traits such as neuroticism (King et al., 2014) or in a sample of 
students doing community service (Whillans et al., 2016). Several individual and 
contextual factors have been studied within the field of volunteering and some have 
been discussed in Chap. 3. We now present some of the evidence on moderating 
factors as it pertains to health-related outcomes (cf. Ramos & Wehner, 2015): 
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* Age of volunteers: A consistent pattern observed in research is that older volun- 
teers seem to benefit more in terms of health-related outcomes than younger 
volunteers (Chi et al., 2021; Grimm et al., 2007; Hansen et al., 2018; Kim & Pai, 
2010; Van Willigen, 2000). 

* Duration of volunteering: Continuous volunteering over longer period of time is 
more often associated with better health-related outcomes in comparison to 
sporadic or short-lived engagement (Jiang et al., 2020; Musick & Wilson, 
2003; Parkinson et al., 2010). 

* Motives for volunteering: Other-oriented volunteering is more often associated 
with better health outcomes such as social well-being, lower depression, and 
better overall mental health (Yeung et al., 2018) than when the motives are self- 
oriented. Konrath et al. (2012) even found a relationship between volunteering 
and mortality rate four years later, with volunteers living longer than 
non-volunteers, but only when their motives were other-oriented. 

* Social integration/Physical and psychological resources: While the social inte- 
gration experienced in volunteering can cultivate psychological well-being, it is 
also true that pre-existing individual differences in social, physical, and psycho- 
logical resources can also impact the effect of volunteering on health. Piliavin and 
Siegl (2007), for instance, found that people with lower social integration at 
baseline benefited the most from volunteering. A recent study also found lower 
suicide risk for volunteers with good mental health at baseline, but not for those 
with poor mental health (Rosato et al., 2019). Finally, volunteers with chronic 
diseases reported higher emotional stability and resilience than non-volunteers or 
volunteers without chronic conditions. 


4.2 The Interaction Between Paid Work and Volunteering 


In agreement with Greenhaus and Powell (2006), we assume that people can benefit 
from different, complementary roles in different areas of life (see Brauchli & 
Wehner, 2015). This can be explained by different psychological assumptions. 


* Additive model: This concept suggests that experiences from different areas of life 
have additive effects on our well-being: Volunteer work can contribute to happi- 
ness, well-being, and life satisfaction in addition to volunteer work and other 
important areas of life and social roles. 

* Buffer model: This approach suggests that participation in different areas of life 
can have a mutual, stress-buffering effect: Voluntary work has a high potential for 
such a buffering effect because it acts as a source of satisfaction and well-being 
for those who carry it out. 

* Synergistic model: This variant suggests that the experiences we gain in one area 
of life (volunteering, hobbies) can generate benefits in other areas of life (gainful 
employment) in the sense of a transfer of positive experiences. 
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Although role theories (Grzywacz & Marks, 2000) suggest that an increase in 
roles and areas of activity also leads to an increase in conflicts, we postulate that 
volunteer work has a rather positive overall effect in the interaction of different areas 
of life and see three reasons for this: 


1. Stress buffer potential: Volunteer work can influence the perception of stressors. 
For example, in the course of volunteering, stressors in one’s work or family 
environment may come to be considered as irrelevant, thereby having a reduced 
negative impact on health and well-being (Lazarus & Folkman, 1984). Mojza and 
Sonnentag (2010) also found that volunteers may perceive potentially stressful 
situations as less relevant. 

2. Resource development potential: Through their volunteer work, individuals can 
build resources such as social support, self-efficacy, and self-confidence 
(Brauchli et al., 2012, 2017). Not only can these be transferred directly to other 
areas of life (Hobfoll, 2011), but they also help to deal with stressors. 

3. Recovery potential: Persons involved in volunteer work may show increased 
resilience, recovering more easily from stressful situations by regenerating their 
depleted resources through activity in another area of interest (Sonnentag & 
Zijlstra, 2006). 


4.3 Work-Life Balance 


The recent decades are characterized by considerable changes in social, economic, 
and technological structures. This change means that significant areas of life such as 
work, family, friends, hobbies, and formal/informal volunteer work have to be 
reconciled (see, e.g., Greenhaus & Allen, 2010). According to Brauchli and Wehner 
(2015), reconciliation means that the various areas of life are more- or less strongly 
separated (segmentation) or integrated (integration) depending on personal needs, 
goals, and circumstances. These preferences are not mutually exclusive, but can be 
either more- or less-pronounced, depending on life circumstances. If we are suc- 
cessful in this, we often speak of work-life balance, even though this term is 
misleading, as it excludes “work” from life and provides little nuance as to what 
“life” means (e.g., hobbies, volunteering, education, etc.). 

Volunteer work is expected to have a positive impact on other areas of life and 
thus make a significant contribution to work-life balance. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility should be considered that volunteer work could also prove to be a burden. On 
this question, Ketterer (2011) interviewed volunteers in England without parental 
responsibilities. The compatibility of different areas of life is also of great impor- 
tance for this group of people, and the following statements can be considered 
typical. 


* "My ideal career would be to do my job three days a week, then maybe one day a 
week in consulting and another day volunteering. That would give me something 
like a balance." 
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e “T don’t like to have too much to do and the feeling that I won't make it. But my 
volunteering alongside my work is something that I enjoy and it feels good.” 

* "As long as the volunteer work comes in a package, so that I can integrate it, 
know how much time I have left, and I can say when I will be at home, then it is 
okay.” 

e “Ihave to make sure that I don't think about my work when I go in there; that I 
have a separation between my professional and my private life. That’s how I 
create that balance for myself.” 


Data from the Swiss Household Panel (FORS, n.d.) show that the additional role 
of volunteering appears to reduce rather than increase compatibility problems 
(Brauchli & Wehner, 2015). Looking at the overall picture, there is an inverted 
U-shaped relationship between work-life balance and the frequency with which 
volunteer work is carried out: Volunteer work is perceived to be most beneficial at a 
rate of one to three times per month; if the frequency is higher or lower, volunteering 
is perceived as less beneficial to work-life balance. 

Using an online questionnaire, employees in Switzerland were surveyed and 
information was obtained on their work-life balance, the demands and resources 
of their volunteer work, and their state of health (Ramos & Wehner, 2015). The 
extent of volunteer work correlated positively with self-reported health, psycholog- 
ical well-being, and work commitment and negatively with stress and burnout. It is 
interesting to note that volunteers rate their work-life balance as better than 
non-volunteers, which is reflected in better health. In an online survey of 
746 Swiss workers (264 of which were volunteers), Ramos et al. (2015) found 
further support for the notion that assuming additional roles does not equate with 
more conflict. 


4.4 Event Volunteering, Voluntourism 


To conclude our chapter on volunteering as a psychosocial resource, we want to 
draw attention to a new phenomenon where the line between work and vacation is 
blurred: event volunteering, voluntourism. Volunteers are increasingly looking for 
forms of engagement that fit their biographies, promise spectacular experiences, and 
address social problems that are "in" at the moment (Hustinx & Lammertyn, 2003). 
Therefore, volunteering becomes less predictable and loses continuity (cf. Safrit & 
Merrill, 2000). In particular, three developments toward new forms of volunteering 
can be observed. 


1. From continuous volunteering to episodic and event volunteering: When people 
volunteer, they usually do so regularly and over a long period of time. This image 
of the “long-term volunteer" often obscures the fact that a considerable amount of 
volunteer work is done in one-off projects, at major events, and at local events. 

2. From local engagement to global voluntourism: Rising incomes, growing mobil- 
ity, and new communication possibilities made worldwide tourism a central 
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social phenomenon of the twentieth century. Since the 1980s, alternative forms of 
tourism have been developing, referred to as ecological, sustainable, or even 
“soft” depending on their orientation. One of the fastest-growing forms of 
alternative tourism is voluntourism. Voluntourism means the combination of 
tourist travel with volunteer work and usually takes place abroad. 

3. From stationary to virtual volunteering: Within the last 10 years, the Internet has 
become a central place of information exchange, value creation, and social 
interaction. This raises the question of the extent to which prosocial behaviors 
of the “offline world” are translated into virtual forms or replaced by them 
(Sproull et al., 2005). The term “virtual volunteering” refers to forms of 
volunteering that are fully or partially mediated via the Internet (Ellis & Cravens, 
2000). 


Based on these preliminary considerations, we conducted two studies to investi- 
gate the motivation of event volunteers. The first was a large-scale event, the 2008 
European Football Championships, and the second was a local, community-based 
event, the “Action 72 Hours.” We used the Volunteer Functions Inventory (VFI) by 
Clary et al. (1998) to assess the motivation of the volunteers. We newly added the 
experience function. Instead, we omitted the protection function; so far, this function 
has not been found to be relevant in any study in the event context. 

The “Action 72 Hours” is a social action by youth associations in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria, which took place in Switzerland for the second time in 
2010. The participating action groups each chose or were given a charitable social, 
ecological, intercultural, or political task to solve (after a phase of preparation) on a 
specific date within 72 hours. In 2010. More than 28,000 children and young people 
were involved in these actions. We interviewed 321 group leaders of these actions 
before and after their involvement. 

EURO 2008 was one of the biggest events in Switzerland in recent years. We 
surveyed 870 “Host City Volunteers” of the German-speaking venues in Switzer- 
land. These volunteers were mainly deployed for public viewing, traffic services, 
and guest services. 

Figure 4.2 shows the importance of the different functions of volunteering for 
volunteers at the EURO 2008 tournament and the “Action 72 Hours.” For compar- 
ison, where collected, the values of traditional volunteers of the Swiss Red Cross 
(525 respondents, mean age 47 years) and Amnesty International Switzerland 
(285 respondents, mean age 48 years) are given. The reported differences are 
statistically significant. 

First of all, it becomes apparent that the experience function is the most important 
function or motivation for event volunteers. For classic volunteers involved with 
Amnesty International, on the other hand, it hardly plays a role. The social adapta- 
tion function, on the other hand, plays a clearly weaker role for EURO 2008 
volunteers than for classic Red Cross volunteers. The commitment of friends and 
relatives, and the pressure to do the same, thus seems to be a less important motive 
for volunteering at major events. Interestingly, among the volunteers of the local 
event “Action 72 Hours,” a manifestation of the social adaptation function is found, 
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Fig. 4.2 Comparison of the importance of the functions of volunteering (cf. Clary et al., 1998) 
among event volunteers and classic volunteers 


which is even higher than that among classical volunteers. One explanation may be 
that volunteers involved in “Action 72 Hours” or similar initiatives have a very high 
attachment to their community. Interestingly, career considerations are not generally 
more pronounced among event volunteers. Volunteering had a particularly strong 
career function for the group leaders of the “Action 72 Hours.” 

In addition to the question of why (i.e., motivation), psychological research into 
voluntary work is increasingly concerned with the question of what, i.e., the design 
and organization of voluntary work. Even though volunteer work is not gainful 
employment, since it is unpaid, it is still work in the sense that it could be paid under 
other circumstances. Therefore, in our survey of EURO 2008 volunteers, we also 
recorded the five job characteristics specified in Hackman and Oldham’s (1976) Job 
Characteristics Model. All reported differences are statistically significant. 

Figure 4.3 shows that the design of the volunteer activities at the EURO 2008 
across all activity characteristics turns out to be /ess motivating than in activities that 
are usually found in gainful employment. Compared to traditional volunteer work, 
the activities at EURO 2008 are also less well designed, with the exception of the 
diversity dimension. However, there is a large variance between the activities. The 
volunteers who worked in the so-called Fan Embassies (information and help for 
visitors to the EURO 2008 tournament) report a very motivating activity design, 
while the volunteers in the Parking task area report a very less motivating activity 
design. 

But is the design of volunteer activities at all significant for event volunteers? 
Studies in the context of classic volunteering have shown that the design of volunteer 
activities has an influence on the satisfaction of volunteers and their willingness to 
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Fig. 4.3 Comparison of activity characteristics according to Hackman and Oldham (1976) for 
event volunteering, traditional volunteering, and gainful employment 


remain involved. Studies of this nature have been scarce for event-based 
volunteering (Doherty, 2009). Therefore, in our analysis of volunteering at EURO 
2008, we also investigated which activity characteristics could be considered success 
factors. For this purpose, hierarchical regression analyses were conducted, as 
presented in Neufeind et al. (2013). First, it was shown that activity characteristics 
have a significant influence on volunteer satisfaction in the event context as well. A 
good 37% of the variance in satisfaction could be explained. 

The character of volunteering as an experience emerges strongly when we 
consider voluntourism. Every year, tens of thousands of people, most of them 
young, travel abroad to do volunteer work in social institutions, agricultural initia- 
tives, or nature reserves. We see a new form of volunteering emerging here: 
Voluntourism. There are already some findings on the motivation of voluntourists. 
In one of the first studies, conducted by Rehberg (2005), people who had inquired at 
Caritas Switzerland and the Center for Information, Counseling, and Education 
(cinfo) about possible short-term assignments abroad, i.e., who were potential 
volunteers, were asked about their motivation. Rehberg identified 12 motives, 
which were assigned to three groups: 


1. To achieve something positive for others. This group includes the motives of 
helping, wanting to bring about change, wanting to realize ethical values, and 
feeling useful. 

2. Striving for something new. This group includes the motives of seeking 
intercultural exchange, the desire for variety, becoming familiar with a new 
culture, contact as well as learning and expanding language skills. 

3. The search for the self. This group includes the motives of personality develop- 
ment, discovering and exceeding personal limits, and wanting to develop 
professionally. 
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Fig. 4.4 Overview of regression analyses: Satisfaction of basic psychological needs as a prereq- 
uisite for the satisfaction and continuation intention of voluntourists. The numbers “0.35,” “0.40,” 
and “0.54” indicate a strong influence or correlation 


Hudson and Inkson (2006) found a similar mix of altruism, adventurousness, and 
self-actualization. 

As part of Kuhn’s (2013) study, 54 Germans and Swiss individuals who had 
volunteered abroad as part of “Service Civil International” (SCI) during the previous 
three years were asked to complete Clary et al.’s (1998) VFI. Within this framework, 
we also examined the extent to which the fulfillment of the three basic psychological 
needs (Ryan & Deci, 2000) in the context of self-determination theory (i.e., the needs 
for autonomy, competence, and relationship during engagement) determined volun- 
teers’ overall satisfaction with their engagement as well as their likelihood of 
repeated engagement. Regression analyses showed that in our sample of 
voluntourists, fulfillment of the needs for autonomy and relationship had a signifi- 
cant impact on volunteers’ overall satisfaction (see Fig. 4.4). However, the fulfill- 
ment of the need for competence had no influence. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Volunteer Work from an International ce 
Perspective 


Those who volunteer do so for individual motives. A particular volunteering activity 
may be undertaken for a range of individual motives. At the same time, some 
motives are more important for commitment than others if we compare one and 
the same volunteer activity and volunteers with the same socio-demographic back- 
ground across countries. How can this be explained? In this chapter, we will look at 
societal factors that can influence individual motives for volunteering (cf. Neufeind 
et al., 2015). 

The French politician and publicist Alexis de Tocqueville, visiting the still young 
the USA, observed that Americans of all ages, ranks, and walks of life were 
constantly coming together; wherever you would see the government in France 
and a great gentleman at the head in England, you would certainly find a civic 
grouping in the USA (Neufeind et al., 2015, p. 266). After returning to post- 
revolutionary France in the early nineteenth century, de Tocqueville wrote his 
famous work De la démocratieen Amérique (Democracy in America, cf. de Tocque- 
ville, 1835/2002), describing how the form and extent of civil society differed 
between countries. This is still true today: More than 40% of adults in the USA or 
Sweden are engaged in volunteer work, while in Spain or Lithuania, the figure is less 
than 20% (Hodgkinson, 2003). 

How can these differences be explained? When trying to predict whether a person 
will volunteer, reference is usually made to factors at the individual level. The higher 
their socioeconomic status; the greater the involvement of family, friends, and 
acquaintances; the more pronounced the motivation or sense of justice; the more 
likely it is that a person will volunteer. In addition, various theoretical approaches, 
broadly categorized as cultural or structural, are applied to explain inter-country 
differences. Cultural approaches emphasize values and principles that prevail in 
certain cultures but not in others. Structural approaches emphasize the economic, 
social, and political structures of a country. 
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5.1 Structural Approaches 


Structural approaches examine, above all, the connection between social institutions 
and the altruistic and career-related motivation for engagement. 


5.1.1 Social Welfare and Altruistic Motivation 


Comparing and Canada and the USA, Hwang et al. (2005) found that US volunteers 
were more altruistically motivated, whereas their Canadian counterparts expressed 
more self-referential motives. Hwang et al. (2005) argue that although both countries 
are liberal democracies, Canada is characterized by a more comprehensive welfare 
state (such as universal access to public health care). Therefore, Americans see it as 
part of their role as citizens to help poorer and disadvantaged fellow citizens, while 
Canadians see this role as largely fulfilled by the welfare state. Consequently, this 
would also explain the more altruistic motives of US volunteers. When comparing 
countries at different levels of economic development (Bangladesh, Ghana, Poland, 
and South Korea), Ziemek (2006) came to a similar conclusion: In countries with 
established social welfare, altruistic motivation was less pronounced. 

Based on these results and the Social Origins Theory (cf. Salamon & Anheier, 
1998), Hustinx et al. (2010) formulated the thesis that volunteers are altruistically 
motivated above all when they provide social services that are not provided by the 
state. Consequently, one should find strong altruistic motivation, especially in 
"liberal" countries like the UK or the USA, medium altruistic motivation in corpo- 
ratist countries like France or Germany, and weak altruistic motivation in social 
democratic countries like Norway or Sweden. Hustinx et al. (2010) were able to 
confirm these assumptions empirically: In their study, Belgian, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese students who volunteered reported significantly lower altruistic motivation than 
Canadian and US students. By expanding the sample to 12 countries, the research 
group (Handy et al., 2010) was able to confirm the results once again. Students in 
corporatist or “statist” countries (Belgium, China, India, Japan, the Netherlands) 
showed lower altruistic motivation than those in liberal countries (Canada, 
UK, USA). 


5.1.2 Signal Value and Career Motivation 


Often, the motives of volunteers have something to do with the person of the 
volunteer(s). One motive is to gain career-relevant experience and to open up 
professional opportunities through the volunteering experience. There is ample 
evidence that volunteering is “worthwhile” in this sense: People who volunteer 
have higher salaries and both better jobs and better career prospects (Day & Devlin, 
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1998; Freeman, 1997; Katz & Rosenberg, 2005; Menchik & Weisbrod, 1987; 
Prouteau & Wolff, 2006). One explanation for the professional success of volunteers 
is that volunteering “signals” desirable characteristics to potential employers 
(according to the Job Market Signaling theory by Spence, 1973). For example, 
volunteering as a member of an association’s board of directors signals organiza- 
tional and communicative skills that can be of great relevance in the position of 
project manager or team leader. It can be assumed that in many volunteer activities, 
general skills can be acquired that are also applicable in a gainful employment 
context (Strauß, 2009). 

The signal value of volunteer work differs between countries. In countries where 
extracurricular experience and general skills are important recruitment criteria, the 
signal value of volunteering should be high, and career considerations should be an 
important motive. Hustinx et al. (2010) showed that volunteers in the USA and 
Canada, where volunteering has a high signal value, have stronger career motivation 
than volunteers in Belgium, Finland, and Japan, where volunteering has a low signal 
value. In an extended sample, the research group (Handy et al., 2010) confirmed 
these results: In Canada, the UK, and USA, career motivation was significantly 
higher than in Finland, Japan, and Korea. 

We therefore believe it makes sense, following Strauß (2009), to consider char- 
acteristics of the market economy framework as relevant structural factors. In 
particular, two factors should play a role: First, the signal value of volunteering 
should depend on how often volunteers can use their volunteering experience to 
signal desired characteristics (i.e., labor market flexibility). Secondly, the signal 
value of volunteering should depend on the importance of general cognitive and 
non-cognitive skills that can be signaled by volunteering. Both factors vary consid- 
erably between countries. 

In “liberal market economies,” such as the UK and USA, there is much greater 
labor market flexibility than in “coordinated market economies” such as Germany, 
Sweden, and Switzerland (Hall & Gingerich, 2009). Changes in career, employer, 
and phases of unemployment are more frequent in liberal market economies (Rubery 
& Grimshaw, 2003). In liberal market economies, employers “tend to take the risk of 
relying on non-certified skills,” while in coordinated market economies “certified 
vocational training is the decisive signal for employers” (Strauß, 2009, p. 650). 
These differences are reflected both in the individual orientations of university 
graduates (Hoelscher, 2012) and in the effects that voluntary engagement has on 
the re-employment opportunities of the unemployed (Strauß, 2009). 


5.20 Cultural Approaches 


As to cultural approaches, the starting point is the assumption that countries differ in 
their cultural values. According to Schwartz (1999), cultural values are implicitly- or 
explicitly-shared abstract ideas about what is good, right, and desirable in a society. 
The extensive work of the social psychologists Hofstede (2001) and Schwartz 
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(1994) clearly shows that countries do indeed differ systematically with respect to 
these prevailing values. Dekker and Halman (2003) and Finkelstein (2011) argue 
that cultural values only conditionally determine whether a person volunteers or not, 
but that they have a strong influence on what motivates someone to volunteer. 
Gronlund et al. (2011) have attempted to explain country differences in motives 
for volunteering through cultural values. To provide an overview: 


5.2.1 Egalitarianism and Altruistic Motive 


From a structural perspective, differences in the altruistic motivation of volunteers 
can be explained by the existing or non-existing welfare state commitment of the 
country in which the volunteer is engaged. Grönlund et al. (2011) contrast this with 
the thesis that altruistic motivation is mainly found in egalitarian countries. Egali- 
tarianism, in the sense of Schwartz (1994), means a socially shared norm of equality, 
responsibility, and helpfulness. In egalitarian societies, the individual is thus jointly 
responsible for the well-being of his fellow citizens. In an analysis of 13 countries, 
Gronlund et al. (2011) showed that in countries with high levels of egalitarianism, 
such as Finland, volunteers are more altruistically motivated. However, the altruistic 
motive was also strongly pronounced among respondents from Canada, 
New Zealand, and the USA, which is more in line with the structural considerations 
of the welfare state in the section on “Structural Approaches.” 


5.2.2 Individualism and Career Motive 


The significance of the career motive for volunteers depends, among other things, on 
the signal value of volunteering to potential employers (see section on “Structural 
Approaches”). Cultural values could also explain differences: Grönlund et al. (2011) 
argue that in countries with a strong individualistic culture, career motives should be 
more important. In the sense of Hofstede (2001), individualism refers to the social 
desirability of self-determination, personal responsibility, and the pursuit of self- 
defined goals. A high degree of individualism can be found in the UK or USA, for 
example, and a low degree in China or Korea. Finkelstein (2011) was able to show 
on an individual level that individualistic volunteers show stronger career motiva- 
tion. In their comparative study, Grönlund et al. (2011) found that career motivation 
is significantly stronger in individualistic countries. In contrast, especially in Fin- 
land, Japan, and Korea, this motive barely played any role for volunteers. 
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5.2.3 Conservatism and the Motive of Social Adaptation 


Voluntary engagement is often promoted by the expectations of the social environ- 
ment (for example, when family and friends also volunteer). In addition, individuals 
can strengthen their own integration into a group through volunteering. This function 
of volunteering is known as social adaptation. Grónlund et al. (2011) have suggested 
that the motive of social adaptation should be particularly important in conservative 
countries. According to Schwartz (1999), conservatism means that the existing— 
usually unequal—distribution of roles and resources is considered legitimate and 
that the individual must adapt to obligations and regulations. However, Grónlund 
et al. (2011) did not find a significant positive correlation between a country's 
conservatism and the importance of the motive of social adaptation. 


5.2.4 Affective Autonomy and Protective Motive 


Volunteering can distract from one's own worries, reduce feelings of loneliness, and 
relieve feelings of guilt that arise from the fact that one has it better than other people. 
If volunteers consider this function of their commitment to be particularly important, 
they have a strong protective motive. Grónlund et al. (2011) put forward the thesis 
that the motive for protection should be found particularly in countries where 
affective autonomy is important. According to Schwartz (1999), affective autonomy 
means that individuals are encouraged to have positive affective experiences and to 
lead exciting and varied lives. Schwartz (1999) found high values for affective 
autonomy, above all, in Anglo-Saxon countries and in Israel. In the study by 
Grónlund et al. (2011), the motive of protection was highly pronounced in Israel, 
but overall there was no significant connection between affective autonomy and the 
motive of protection. 


5.2.5 Intellectual Autonomy and Motive for Understanding 


For many people, volunteering is an opportunity to learn new things, pursue 
interests, gain practical experience, get to know a specific social environment, and, 
last but not least, to better understand themselves. This is termed the experiential 
motive. Analogous to the considerations of affective autonomy, Grónlund et al. 
(2011) assume that this motive for experience should be found particularly in 
countries where intellectual autonomy is important. Schwartz (1999) understands 
intellectual autonomy to mean that, in a society, the individual, independent pursuit 
of one's own ideas and ways of thinking is desired and that curiosity, flexibility in 
thinking, and creativity are positively sanctioned. Schwartz (1999) found high 
values for intellectual autonomy in Canada, the Netherlands, and French-speaking 
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Switzerland, for example. However, Grónlund et al. (2011) did not find a significant 
positive correlation between intellectual autonomy and the motive of experience. 


The Swiss Militia System (cf. Ketterer et al., 2015) The ways in which 
volunteering is embedded in distinct structural and cultural contexts can be 
illustrated by the case of Switzerland. Central to Swiss democracy is the idea 
of self-government vested in the so-called militia system, which institutional- 
izes citizens’ participation in local politics and administration. According to 
Geser (1987, p. 16), the militia system can be seen as a form of “self- 
government: it relies on citizens volunteering in political-administrative 
offices alongside their job duties. This arrangement ought to prevent the 
centralization of power, the formation of special interests, and the abuse of 
power (p. 17). Such a system fits into a decentralized federalism that originated 
from a small-scale and homogeneous polity in the Swiss Alteidgenos- 
senschaften (confederations) in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The original cells of the militia system are considered the military service, 
the Landsgemeinde (assembly of voters) and the agricultural commons. As the 
militia system was originally located in traditional communities organized 
around the cultivation of collectively owned land, it served the organization 
of community life not only politically but also economically. That is, citizens 
were mutually dependent on each other's voluntary engagement for the 
provision of security and material needs. For these reasons, citizens would 
gain recognition from other community members when participating in the 
militia system. However, with the development of modern capitalism and the 
introduction of wage labor, the traditional community has lost not only its 
economic function but also its importance as a primary source of recognition. 

In contrast to a board of professional experts, the lay authority created by 
the militia system represents the unity of state and society (Kussau et al., 
2007). The militia system relies on the Helvetic virtue of citizen participation 
and on "opportunities for participation" created by the state and linked to 
citizenship (Kussau et al., 2007, p. 6). Kussau and Wehner (2007) also refer to 
the lay authority as a “paradoxical form of a non-voluntary participation 
necessity based on voluntary participation." However, it is not only Helvetic 
republicanism that characterizes Switzerland's political culture, but rather the 
interplay between republicanism and liberalism. In the militia system, these 
two opposing ideational currents clash in a sensitive way: republican virtues 
rub up against liberal value orientations. If one understands participation in 
shaping the community as a republican civic virtue, it requires Swiss citizens 
not only to fulfill their rights at the ballot box on election or voting day, but 
also to commit themselves in the form of regular, active participation in the res 
publica. In contrast, liberal value orientations free citizens from normative 
regulation, including from the duty of political participation. 


(continued) 
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In a comparative study on volunteers’ motives for participating in militia 
offices in municipalities, churches, and schools across the canton of Ziirich, 
Ketterer et al. (2015) find that both other-oriented and self-enhancing motives 
matter for participation. Citizens volunteer their time because they want to do 
a service to the local community, but also because they aim to shape local 
affairs and want to do an activity that is meaningful to them personally. 
Further, the findings highlight that participation is also perceived as a moral 
obligation to the community. 

Recently, the militia system has come under increased criticism, as militia 
offices in many municipalities remain unfilled or have been abandoned due to 
resignations (see, for example, Freitag et al., 2019; Kussau & Wehner, 2007). 
Every other municipality reports difficulties in finding candidates (Ladner 
et al., 2013). However, from the available data, it is difficult to assess the 
extent of the crisis that has been identified: Since the beginnings of municipal 
monitoring in the 1980s, there have been continuous reports of difficulties 
experienced by municipalities in finding suitable candidates for advertised 
militia offices (Ladner et al., 2013). Yet, research suggests that the issue of 
vacancies and uncontested elections has worsened over time. Dlabac et al. 
(2014) show for the German-speaking northern canton of Aargau that this 
problem has increased over time and particularly affects small, rural munici- 
palities. In view of this problem of unfilled civic posts, institutional reform, 
constitutional changes (abolition of the school board, for example, in the 
canton of Aargau), and pressures for professionalization, the future of the 
lay authority is increasingly uncertain. In this context, the think tank “Avenir 
Suisse” also speaks of the “crisis of the militia system” (Miiller, 2013) and 
proposes a universal civic service that would be obligatory for Swiss citizens 
and non-citizens with permanent residence in Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, the issue of non-participation remains central to public dis- 
course, with various assumptions about lack of engagement in the militia 
system attributed to tensions between modern lifestyles and a traditional 
commitment. Research, however, suggests examining a number of factors to 
explain non-participation both at the individual (e.g., age, gender) and orga- 
nizational (e.g., strategic vs. operative task, support of employer) levels, but 
also at the structural level (Freitag et al., 2019). With regard to structural 
factors, the literature points to increased demands concerning qualification 
and commitment (Dlabac, 2016). Furthermore, difficulties should also be seen 
in the context of declining political participation at the municipal level and a 
decrease in party members overall (cf. Kriesi & Trechsel, 2008). As a result, 
where once potential candidates had been nominated by fellow party mem- 
bers, municipal councils today are increasingly nonpartisan. For example, in 
school boards less than 60% of militia members are members of a political 


party. 
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Nevertheless, self-reported data seem to support public discourse on a 
number of issues. From the perspective of those volunteering in municipali- 
ties, difficulties arise from the time-intensity of the commitment, the issue of 
balancing professional and private life (Ladner, 2015), and a lack of public and 
social recognition of the militia service (Freitag et al., 2019; Ketterer et al., 
2015; Ladner, 2015). Hence, commitment to the local community appears no 
longer compatible with the opportunities and demands of a modern, global- 
ized working world, which has undermined the unity of economic and political 
life as it existed in the traditional community. 


5.3 Cultural and Structural Differences: Volunteer Work 
at the Red Cross in Europe 


In a cross-national study (cf. Neufeind, 2013), we applied structural and cultural 
approaches to explain differences in motives for volunteering in eight European 
countries. Our data originated from a large survey of more than 6000 Red Cross 
volunteers in Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Lithuania, Spain, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland, which we conducted in 2012. The sample consisted of first aid volunteers 
(3296), social services volunteers (5596), and administrative or supportive volunteers 
(13%). The eight sample countries differ with regard to several welfare, labor, and 
civil society characteristics (see Table 5.1) which we assumed to affect motives to 
volunteer, building upon the existing literature outline above. We particularly 
focused on aspects of the labor market and work organization in the realm of paid 
employment, such as discretion or workload, as well as citizenship norms and 
attitudes. 

Five hypotheses were tested (using multiple regression analysis and controlling 
for gender, age, occupation, volunteer job, household income, paid work hours, and 
volunteer work hours): 


1. Following Social Origins Theory (Salamon & Anheier, 1998), volunteers in 
countries with low social protection should report higher motivation by altruistic 
values than volunteers in countries with high social protection. In line with this 
hypothesis, we found the highest level of values-motivation to be reported by 
volunteers in countries with the lowest per capita social spending (Lithuania and 
Spain), while in countries with high per capita social spending (Switzerland and 
Austria), the lowest levels of value-motivation were reported. However, volun- 
teers in Sweden and Italy showed higher and lower levels of value-motivation, 
respectively, than the level of social protection would predict. 

2. Volunteering is a way to “signal” desirable characteristics to potential employers 
(Hustinx et al., 2010). Volunteers in countries with high labor market flexibility 
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(thus, a higher number of situations in which volunteer experiences might be used 
to signal desirable characteristics) and a general skill regime (where general 
skills such as those acquired while volunteering are valued) should report higher 
career-related motivation than volunteers in countries with low labor market 
flexibility and a firm-specific skill regime. In line with this hypothesis, we found 
volunteers in countries with low labor market flexibility and high importance of 
firm-specific skills, such as Italy and Spain, to report the lowest career motivation. 
In turn, volunteers in Lithuania, where labor market flexibility is high, and skill 
specificity is low, reported the highest career motivation. 

. Volunteers are not only motivated to help people in need, i.e., volunteer for 
altruistic reasons, but also to address problems faced by societies and political 
systems, i.e., volunteer out of political responsibility (Neufeind et al., 2014). This 
motivation should be affected by the current situation in a country as well as 
dominant norms. Thus, we hypothesized that volunteers in societies displaying 
high levels of citizen discontent with their government and its institutions would 
report a higher motivation through political responsibility than those in societies 
with low levels of political discontent. Furthermore, we predicted that volunteers 
in countries with a strong societal norm of critical citizenship would report 
higher political-responsibility motivation than those in countries with a weak 
societal norm of critical citizenship. We found across the eight countries that low 
or medium levels of confidence, as in Lithuania or Spain, as well as a high 
prevalence of critical citizenship norms, as in Sweden, correlated with high 
political-responsibility motivation. 

. Volunteering is an activity that can compensate for deficiencies in one’s paid job 
and substitute for what is missing in the work domain (Grant, 2012), for instance, 
in terms of significance or autonomy. Volunteers in countries with low levels of 
discretion and learning in the workplace should report higher paid work com- 
plementation motivation than those in countries with high levels of discretion and 
learning in the workplace. In line with this hypothesis, we found volunteers in 
Italy, Lithuania, and Spain, where discretion and learning in the workplace tend to 
be lower, reported the highest complementation motivation, while volunteers in 
Austria, France, and Sweden, where autonomy in the workplace tends to be 
higher, reported significantly lower complementation motivations. 

. Volunteering can function as a buffer against stress and demands of the paid work 
domain (Mojza & Sonnentag, 2010). Thus, volunteers in countries with high 
levels of stress and demand in the workplace should report higher paid work 
compensation motivation than those in countries with low levels of stress and 
demand in the workplace. We found some evidence for this hypothesis, as 
volunteers in countries with high demand, such as Lithuania and Sweden, report 
high work-compensation motivation. However, volunteers in Austria and France 
showed unexpectedly high compensation motivation, while those in Germany 
and Switzerland showed unexpectedly low compensation. These findings need 
further exploration. 
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In sum, our findings demonstrate that volunteering is not (only) an individual 
prosocial behavior but is also embedded in and determined by economic, political, 
and cultural contexts. While volunteering can be understood from a social- 
psychological perspective as “longer term, sustained prosocial behavior” (Penner 
et al., 2005), only by adding the perspectives of political psychology as well as work 
psychology can a complete picture be obtained: volunteering as a multifunctional 
activity that reflects individuals’ environment. 


5.3.1 Same Language, Similar Motives 


In our cross-national study, we found language-related differences between France, 
Germany, and Switzerland in the motives for volunteering at the Red Cross 
(cf. Neufeind et al., 2015). This is remarkable, given that all volunteers are Western 
Europeans working for the same organization. In addition to the national differences 
between the three countries, however, French and German cultural characteristics 
also extend into the respective linguistic regions of Switzerland: The French- and 
German-speaking parts of Switzerland differ from each other, but at the same time 
resemble the motives in Germany and France, with more similar motives between 
France and the French-speaking part of Switzerland than between Germany and the 
German-speaking part of Switzerland. When all the motives are considered together, 
the significance of the motives in French-speaking Switzerland is more similar to 
that in France than to that in German-speaking Switzerland (Fig. 5.1). 


5.3.2 Volunteers in Non-Profit Organizations 


What are the implications of these results? For volunteers in non-profit organiza- 
tions, the most important insight is certainly that, even in countries with broad 
structural and cultural similarities, such as France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
there are significant differences in motivation. Since we were able to control for 
the influence of the organization and the activity relatively well in our study (all 
volunteers worked for the Red Cross, differences between the areas of activity were 
statistically controlled), our results show that the importance of different motives for 
taking up the same volunteering activity does indeed differ between countries. For 
practitioners in multi- and international non-profit organizations such as the Red 
Cross or Amnesty International, this means that it is not possible to make a blanket 
assumption about “the” motives of "their" volunteers. Rather, recruitment strategies 
and organizational practices must take into account country-specific motives. This 
means that there are certain limits to the current trends toward standardization in 
volunteer management. 

However, the findings reported in this chapter serve to discuss the current efforts 
of many political and third-sector actors to promote civil society. Our findings show 
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Fig. 5.1 Motivation for volunteer work in Germany, France, and Switzerland 


that volunteering is not only individual prosocial behavior, but a multifunctional 
activity that is embedded in and influenced by an economic, political, and cultural 
context. Volunteering is not only a result of individual attitudes, but also represents a 
reaction to a social context. Consequently, the potential level of involvement—the 
potential for engagement (Gensicke, 2006)—is not universal, but rather determined 
by the specific social context in which volunteers are embedded. The fact that 4096 
of adults in Sweden are engaged in volunteer work, but less than 2046 in Spain, does 
not necessarily mean that political and civil society actors in Spain are less good at 
"raising the engagement potential." Rather, structural as well as cultural factors 
suggest precisely these differences. However, this should not be misunderstood as 
determinism. Even if structural factors such as welfare state and labor market 
institutions are relatively rigid, cultural factors, such as values of egalitarianism 
and solidarity, are subject to social change. The direction in which societies are 
changing is also determined by civil society activities. In short, volunteering is 
determined by the social context, but also plays a role in determining it. 
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Chapter 6 A) 
Practical Implications m 


We close our book with some practical implications. On the one hand, we look 
specifically at the conditions for sustained volunteering, and on the other hand, we 
derive some general practical implications from an organizational psychology 
perspective. 


6.1 Which Design Features Influence Sustained 
Engagement? 


What characteristics ensure that volunteers identify with the NPO (non-profit orga- 
nization), are satisfied and willing to work, or are committed to the NPO's concerns? 
(cf. van Schie et al., 2015). 


6.1.1 General Satisfaction 


Interestingly, volunteer satisfaction is best predicted by good information flow 
within an organization. It is also important to present volunteers with a variety of 
tasks and to have in place a volunteer coordinator who can support volunteers" 
autonomy. Therefore, if an organization wants its volunteers to feel satisfied with 
their work, it is important, first and foremost, to ensure that relevant information is 
freely available to all and that it is disseminated. Furthermore, volunteer tasks should 
be as varied as possible, while coordinators should be interested in their volunteers’ 
ideas, express confidence in their skills, and encourage them to be independent. 
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6.1.2 Joy of Work 


Compared to general satisfaction, which is primarily influenced by organizational 
factors such as the flow of information or coordination, the tasks themselves become 
more important in terms of job satisfaction. In order to experience liveliness, 
devotion, and absorption during volunteer work, it is necessary above all to have 
varied tasks whose importance is clearly evident. A third influencing factor, which is 
rather out of reach of an NPO, is recognition by the private environment. Therefore, 
if volunteers feel that friends, family, and acquaintances value their voluntary work, 
they also show more enthusiasm for that work. Although the NPO can hardly 
influence the level of recognition experienced in the private sphere, the findings 
could still be taken into account in symbolic forms of recognition (e.g., in “thank- 
you" events). Overall, it is clear that an NPO promotes committed volunteers if it 
pays particular attention to diverse and significant tasks. 


6.1.3 Identification with the Organization 


Identification with an organization is largely influenced by a match of values 
between volunteers and the respective NPO. Volunteers will better identify with 
an organization if they believe that both parties aspire to the same values. The second 
and third most important factors are the diversity of tasks and recognition from the 
private sector. Overall, identification with the NPO can be particularly encouraged if 
its values are clearly recognizable (e.g., in its strategy, recruitment processes, or 
communication) and if they correspond to the values of its volunteers, if the tasks are 
varied, and the private environment is taken into account in the recognition process. 


6.1.4 Organizational Commitment 


As with identification, for organizational commitment the congruence of values is 
once again the strongest design feature. In addition, recognition by the organization's 
employees also has a strong influence. This finding shows that an appreciative 
working atmosphere with employed (i.e., non-voluntary) colleagues is able to 
promote volunteers’ concrete willingness to act for organizational concerns. 
Decision-making autonomy in tasks can also promote this willingness. If the NPO 
wants volunteers to work not only for the beneficiaries of their programs but also for 
the organization itself, it should ensure that their values are consistent. In addition, 
recognition by the salaried workforce, and decision-making autonomy in tasks, can 
help to strengthen volunteers' willingness to perform organizational tasks. 
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6.2 Summary from the Perspective of Industrial 
and Organizational Psychology, with Recommendations 
for Action 


In this book, we presented concepts of work and organizational psychology in order 
to enrich volunteer research, which to date has largely focused on individual 
motivations and the personal development of volunteers with an activity perspective. 
The concepts presented herein illuminate the tasks and point out relevant aspects of 
the organizational context. Our survey findings clearly showed that successful task 
design and the organizational context are important not only for gainful employment 
but also for volunteer work. 

Sustained engagement can be promoted by motivating tasks, support for auton- 
omy, congruence of values, transparent communication within the organization, and 
by recognition. 

Good organizational conditions (such as a good flow of information or coordi- 
nation that supports autonomy) tend to promote the general satisfaction of volun- 
teers, while motivating work tasks particularly promote job satisfaction. In contrast, 
identification with the organization and organizational commitment is strongly 
determined by the perceived matching of values. The importance of individual 
design features therefore differs significantly depending on the goal being pursued. 
The findings of our studies (see Chap. 3) illustrate that the indicators of sustained 
engagement in volunteer work are also predicted differently from the characteristics 
of the tasks and the organization. 

Individual indicators of sustained volunteerism can be supported in a targeted 
manner: General satisfaction is particularly supported by organizational framework 
conditions, and joy of work comes through diverse and significant tasks. Identifica- 
tion with and commitment to the NPO are particularly promoted through congruence 
of values and recognition by employees. 

What can NPOs actually do to meet the challenges of coordinating volunteers? 
Although a content-related analysis of local conditions is always advisable to 
determine at which points the optimization of design features seems sensible and 
necessary, we derive some general practical recommendations for action: 


* The tasks assigned to volunteers should be as varied and meaningful (to others) as 
possible, in order to promote the joy of work. The assignment of highly varied 
tasks/workload has particularly high potential because this characteristic is cur- 
rently the least common but yet is extremely important, both for satisfaction and 
joy of work as well as for identification with the organization. Thus, a variety of 
tasks can be supported by means of systematic task and job changes. 

* Coordinators should support the autonomy of volunteers by encouraging volun- 
teers to ask questions about the organization and its activities, giving them 
confidence in their abilities and showing interest in their values. In addition, 
coordinators should communicate the organizational issues in an understandable 
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and insightful way so that volunteers can take seriously and fulfill their role as 
representatives of the organization. 

* In order to enable congruence of values between an NPO and its volunteers, the 
NPO's values should be clearly communicated in its organizational strategy, 
made visible and responsive in mutual exchange, and, if possible, already taken 
into account when recruiting volunteers. 

* Employee recognition could be improved in many projects, for example, by 
conducting feedback discussions or establishing exchange forums. However, it 
is essential that employee recognition is communicated without a binding char- 
acter. In addition, an attempt can be made to acknowledge the positive effects of 
recognition from the private sphere by incorporating this source within the NPO's 
communications. 


As our book has shown, methods of work and organizational psychology not only 
have an impact in gainful employment, but should also be considered in the context 
of volunteer work. Anyone who wants to promote sustained engagement among 
volunteers must not rely on appeals to “good citizens and fellow human beings," but 
must instead invest in good task design and competent support. 

The past few years have brought several crises, including the refugee crisis that 
started in 2015 and then the COVID-19 pandemic that started in 2020. Each time, we 
saw how crisis also necessitated and motivated the use of volunteers. From the 
experiences and research of past years, two points became clear, to which we should 
pay more attention in the future: 


1. Volunteering is more dependent on the social context than was previously 
observed. Some citizens, especially those who were not previously involved, 
experienced internal conflict and tensions with other actors: What do I, my 
family, and others think about refugee policy or the pandemic? People act upon 
what they think their social context expects them to do or think. 

2. Concepts of justice play a decisive role. This must include not only the recipients 
of aid and those who perform voluntary work, but also those who are not 
committed. Concepts of justice differ significantly between committed and 
non-committed individuals (cf. Strubel & Kals, 2018): Is it fair to help refugees 
or support government action to fight the COVID-19 pandemic? Some agree 
whereas others would take the opposite perspective. 


Practice needs research; research needs practice: This is the conclusion of our 
scientific work. 
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